








MARCH 19, 1932 


THE LITURGICAL ASPECTS OF THE PASSION 


ion pall HE liturgy of the first part of Lent has an even tempo, 

preparing the soul by instructions and works of pen- 

ance for its entrance into the sanctuary where the 

) great drama of the Savior’s Passion is to be re-enacted. 

ota The comparative quiet in the social life about us is, 

as it were, a reflex of the interior attitude of the penitent soul, that 

of recollection and compunction. From time to time a note of final 

victory and triumph is struck as on Laetare Sunday. The purpose 

is to encourage the faithful in the continuance of their lenten 
practices. 

With the advent of Passiontide a marked change takes place 
in the liturgy. It is well motivated. Christ Himself, the Head of 
the mystical body of the faithful, comes to the foreground and re- 
enacts that mighty drama, at once so tragic in its conflict and so 
glorious in its final outcome, which was staged on Calvary in all 
its awful reality at the beginning of our Redemption. No wonder, 
then, that a stir goes through the liturgy beginning with Passion 
Sunday, and that it reverberates in the hearts of the faithful the 
world over. If the Head suffers, it is but natural that the members 
should share in His suffering. This they do by intensifying in their 
souls the spirit of penance which Mother Church inculcates during 
this season. Christ is engaged in a matchless strife against Satan, 
the prince of this world, and his associates. He suffers for the sins 
of mankind and we, His members, must join Him in suffering for 
our own sins and steel ourselves for our warfare against Satan in 
the future. But suffering must never be despairing. In moments of 
gfeatest agony, a ray of hope in Him who once suffered for us 
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must pierce the darkness around us, a note of final triumph must 
ring through gloom and sadness. For this reason we might observe 
a delicate blending of Christ’s sufferings as re-enacted before us 
during Passiontide and our own troubles, trials and tribulations 
imposed by God for our sins, or freely assumed by us in the spirit 
of penance as part of a lifelong struggle against sin and Satan. 


PASSION SUNDAY 


Christ in His own name and in the name of His mystical 


members opens Passiontide with a supplication for a judicial de- § 


cision between Himself and His enemy in the combat: “‘Judge me, 
O God, and distinguish my cause from the nation that is not holy: 
deliver me from the unjust and deceitful man’’ (Introit). Ina 
similar strain He appeals to His Father for help (Gradual and 
Tract), again in the Introit of the Monday Mass. But let it not 
be forgotten that this repeated cry of distress is invariably followed 
by the expression of complete trust in God and abandonment to 
His holy will. This hope and trust is so firm and well grounded 
that the granting of His prayer is sometimes even expressed in the 
past tense where ordinarily we should expect the future. Thus in 
the Introit of Passion Sunday and in the Gradual of the following 
Tuesday, Christ immediately adds to His cry for help the words: 
“For Thou art my God and my strength. Send forth Thy light 
and Thy truth: they have conducted me, and brought me unto 
Thy holy hill, and into Thy tabernacles.”’ 


The strife between Christ and His enemies, stirred up by 
Satan, is gradually reaching its climax. The storm is gaining mo- 
mentum. The liturgy makes this very clear. Visions of His bloody 
Sacrifice are becoming more distinct and more insistent, and the 
cries for help and the expressions of trust in God follow each other 
in rapid succession. In the Epistle, St. Paul shows us the ‘‘High- 
priest of the good things to come,” who “‘neither by the blood of 


goats or of calves, but by His own blood, entered once into the | 


holies, having obtained eternal redemption’ (Hebr. 9, 11, 12). 
In the Gospel of this day we witness the first open outburst of the 
blind Jewish hatred against the eternal Son of God, culminating 
in the attempt to stone Him to death. The Passion and final tri- 
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THE LITURGICAL ASPECTS OF THE PASSION 


umph are already predicted in the glorious hymn of the Vespers: 
Vexilla Regis prodeunt: 

“Forth comes the Standard of the King: 

All hail, thou Mystery ador’d! 

Hail, Cross! on which the Life Himself died 

And by death our life restor’d!”’ 

Throughout the entire liturgy of Passion week the observant 
follower will note the growing spite and hatred of the pharisees 
and scribes, fanned into open flame by the infernal enemy, who al- 
ready believes his victory close at hand. We feel that such deter- 
mined antagonism on the part of the adversaries and the equally 
determined stand taken by Christ on His sublime doctrine of Him- 
self must inevitably lead to a terrible catastrophe, the outcome of 
which we cannot for a moment doubt. 

In this bitter struggle we are privileged to view our revered 
Head winning the glorious victory in us, with us, and for us 
against Satan and his helpers. In the Communion prayer He already 
gives us the assurance that His eucharistic Sacrifice and presence 
will be our support in this struggle. It reads: ‘“This is my Body 
which shall be delivered for you: this chalice is the new testament 
in my Blood, saith the Lord: do this as often as you receive it, in 
commemoration of me.’ In the Postcommunion we ask for 
strength: ‘‘Assist us, O Lord, our God; and defend with con- 
tinual support those whom Thou hast refreshed with Thy mys- 
teries.”’ 

PALM SUNDAY 


The liturgy of Palm Sunday is an important step forward 
toward the final goal, the Passion and Resurrection. At first it 
would seem as if the storm clouds that had gathered over the head 
of the Savior were to be scattered. The day opens with a triumphal 
procession of which Christ is the center. ““Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. O King of Israel: Hosanna in the high- 
est!’ It is the cry of a fickle people that cannot be trusted. Satan 
and his helpers are not idle. Already they are rehearsing the Cruci- 
fige, crucifige, which will soon rend the air. ‘‘Away, crucify Him’”’; 
this cry will continue to reverberate through the centuries against 
His mystical body, the Church. We know it, we hear it even in 
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our own day. The disciple is not above the Master. Often enough 
this cry has been raised even by men who once had been among 
His followers. It is the weakness of unredeemed human nature that 
the Hosanna is so readily followed by the Crucifige. Christ, know- 
ing beforehand that the same voices which were acclaiming Him 
King of Israel would but a few days later clamor for His death, 
suffered intense pangs of soul even during this apparently trium- 
phal entry into His own city. Thus He merited for all future 
members of His mystical body the special grace of loyalty to their 
royal Head, that loyalty which countless souls throughout the 
ages have shown Him in the midst of bitter trials and persecutions. 

As it was to be expected, the triumph of the Savior on Palm 
Sunday was of short duration. True to the historical sequence of 
events, the liturgy again assumes the aspect of gloom and sadness. 
The real triumph that must be won in hard battle is still in prepa- 
ration. The victory can be no other than “‘humiliation and death, 
even the death of the cross,”’ as is proclaimed in the Epistle of the 
Mass. His faithful followers are to win the same victory by the 
imitation of their model ‘‘so that, imitating the example of His 
patience, we may become partners in His resurrection’’ (Collect). 
The Passion according to St. Matthew is a significant part of the 
day’s liturgy. It serves as a resumé of the. happenings of the “‘Great 
Week.” 

MAUNDY THURSDAY 


A supreme sacrifice was required to redeem the world. As 
predicted and foreshadowed of old, it was to be a bloody one, not 
of an animal, not of a mere human being, but of the God-man, 
Christ. To give Himself continually to His heavenly Father is the 
substance of the religion which Christ came to teach mankind. His 
mystical members were to be given the inestimable privilege of 
offering themselves in union with their Head to God by real sacri- 
fice. It was then to be expected that the events immediately pre- 
ceding the bloody Sacrifice should be of the greatest import for 
mankind. No one could have previsioned these events for the very 
simple reason that ‘‘God’s thoughts are not man’s thoughts.” 
Maundy Thursday was to reveal the infinite power and love of 
God for man in a manner never dreamt of by any intelligent 
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THE LITURGICAL ASPECTS OF THE PASSION 


creature. It was to be the beginning of the Mysterium Fidei that 
will continue to baffle the minds of men for all ages, that will 
force countless believers on their knees in love and adoration. It 
gives the answer to the perplexing question of the Jews on the 
occasion of the promise of this Mystery: ‘“This saying is hard, 
and who can hear it?’’ (John 6, 61), and to that of Peter on the 
same occasion: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life’ (Ibid. 69). 

The liturgy of this memorable day makes the institution of 
the eucharistic Mystery its central point, and joy its keynote. 
However, the Cross throws its shadow even into this celebration, 
for the Eucharist, as St. Paul tells us in the Epistle, is a ‘memorial 
of the death of Christ.’’ The eternal Highpriest, before His com- 
plete immolation on the altar of the cross, presents to His Father 
in the presence of His disciples His own Body and Blood and gives 
it to them in our favor: ‘“This is my Body which shall be delivered 
for you. This is my Blood which shall be shed for you.’’ The 
offering made for the remission of sin by its symbolic appearances 
speaks of a future bloody immolation. Christ offers Himself to be 
immolated on the following day. The liturgy which He celebrates 
at the Last Supper makes of His Body a Victim consecrated to 
God and of His coming Passion a truly bloody Sacrifice. Hence- 
forth He no longer belongs to Himself, but is given over to His 
Father for our salvation. He is the Victim, pledged to death; His 
bloody immolation must now follow by sheer necessity, because 
it is foreseen and willed. The tragedy of Good Friday must come 
in view of the Sacrifice offered on the previous evening. 


Christ’s death upon the cross is the underlying idea of the 
Matins chanted or recited on the eve of Good Friday. 


In the sequence of the historical events of Holy Thursday 
the institution of the Eucharist is followed by the highpriestly 
prayer. Thereupon the Victim, dedicated to the heavenly Father 
as a substitute for sinful man at the Last Supper, goes forth to 
meet His executioners. Every word and action of the Savior 
breathes the conviction that the portentous events of this evening 
are closely linked with those of the coming day of salvation. The 
bloody Sacrifice must follow the unbloody offering of Himself, 
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and in turn be followed by countless unbloody renewals to the 
end of time: ‘Do this for a commemoration of me.’’ Death must 
be swallowed up in life, the Resurrection of the Redeemer and the 
redeemed must be insured. 

Conscious of these glorious results of His approaching Pas- 
sion, our Lord steps into the dark night like a giant who marches 
to battle. The Victim has sovereignly consented to His immola- 
tion. But His human nature, fearful of pain, instinctively revolts 
against the sacrifice. A soul struggle ensues, such as has never been 
experienced in the history of mankind. All iniquity of the human 
race is laid upon the divine Sufferer, all woe of the world rushes 
in upon His soul. The struggle is so superhuman that it sends its 
Victim into paroxysms. But after a prayer, the suppliant tone of 
which strangely contrasts with the highpriestly prayer of the same 
evening, the Victim feels His repugnance subside and pronounces 
His sublime fat. 

The first victory has been won. The executioners are ad- 
vancing. Jesus goes to meet them. At His approach the soldiers 
fall helplessly to the ground. This incident, the subsequent shame- 
ful betrayal by Judas, and the words of the Master to Peter who 
attempts a defense, give further evidence of the Savior’s free con- 
sent to His immolation. 

GoopD FRIDAY 

We enter into the ‘Holy of Holies,’’ of our Lord’s Mysteries. 
It is the climax of His mission here below, the work to which all 
the others converge or from which they draw their value. Hence- 
forth each day was to be a memorial of Good Friday; for in the 
sacrifice of the Mass the remembrance and the reality of Calvary 
was to be renewed and its fruits were to be applied to His mys- 
tical body, the Church. 

The history of the Passion, as related by St. John, an eye- 
witness of the events, forms the Gospel of the day. The early 
morning saw the Savior before Caiphas, the highpriest, official 
representative of Aaron’s priesthood. It was this priesthood that 
had of old been instituted by God Himself, for the express purpose 
of procuring for the chosen people legal sanctification, by offering 
the ritual sacrifices to the one true God, and was destined to con- 
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THE LITURGICAL ASPECTS OF THE PASSION 


tinue until a new and more perfect covenant had been established. 
That hour was now at hand. The new priesthood according to 
the order of Melchisedech had already superseded the old. Its high- 
est representative, the God-man, anointed by the Holy Ghost, had 
pledged Himself to death that His elect might love, and was face 
to face with the highpriest of the ancient covenant. “Now Caiphas 
was he who had given the counsel to the Jews: That it was ex- 
pedient that one should die for the people’ (Passion of Good 
Friday). It was an inspired word to which Caiphas gave utterance, 
though unwittingly, that his own priesthood had ceased and that 
a new Highpriest had come who was to offer Himself as a bloody 
Sacrifice for the sins of the people. In the course of events Caiphas 
continued to play his assumed rdéle of prevaricator of testimony 
and unconscious cooperator in the divine plans of man’s salvation. 
“And the chief priests and the whole council sought false witness 
against Jesus, that they might put Him to death” (Passion). Two 
false witnesses finally testified: ‘““This man said, I am able to 
destroy the temple of God, and after three days to rebuild it” 
(Passion). And the highpriest Caiphas failed to realize that Christ 
had not spoken of the temple of Jerusalem, where the ritual sacrifice 
was offered, but of the temple of His own Body in which He 
Himself was to be the Priest and the Victim at once. The time 
had come when this very prophesy of Christ was to be realized 
and the sacred temple of His humanity destroyed only to be rebuilt 
after three days. The highpriest of the ancient covenant lent his 
hand to the work and unconsciously contributed to the perfection 
of the great Sacrifice. By its decision that Jesus must die, the San- 
hedrin sounded the deathknell to its own priestly power. 


Christ, the Highpriest of the New Covenant, is coming into 
His own. He is eager to accomplish His immolation. His enemies 
are against their own will to aid in the fulfilment of prophecies 
and types concerning the Sacrifice of Redemption. “‘And they took 
Jesus and led Him forth. And bearing His own cross, He went 
forth to that place which is called Calvary, but in Hebrew Gol- 
gatha, where they crucified Him’’ (Passion). Like Isaac of old He 
Himself carries the wood on which He is to be immolated. ‘“They 
led Him forth from Jerusalem to be crucified.’’ St. Paul explains 
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these words thus: ‘‘For the bodies of those beasts, whose blood is 
brought into the holies by the highpriest for sin, are burned with- 
out the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that He might sanctify the 
people by His own blood, suffered without the gate’’ (Hebr. 13, 
11-12). To make His immolation on the cross as complete as 
possible, the Savior wills to suffer the excruciating abandonment 
of all that are dear to Him. ‘‘He saith to His mother: Woman, be- 
hold thy son. After that, He saith to the disciple: Behold thy 
mother’ (Passion). ‘“‘And about the ninth hour, Jesus cried with 
a loud voice: ‘Eli, Eli, lamma sabacthani?’ That is, ‘My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’’’ (Passion of Palm Sunday). 
The Sacrifice is complete, all things were accomplished, it remains 
yet to offer the very last breath to His Father and to give one more 
sign of His free consent to the oblation. At the supreme moment, 
in utter exhaustion, He cried with a loud voice saying: ‘Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit.’’ ‘And bowing His head, 
He gave up the ghost.”’ 

Now we realize the full import of those memorable words 
spoken at the institution of the Blessed Eucharist on the previous 
evening: ““This is my Body which shall be delivered for you. 
This is my Blood which shall be shed for you.’’ The dead and 
bleeding body of the God-man on the cross reveals their meaning 
more terribly than any one could have anticipated. 

The temple of Christ’s Body has been destroyed by those 
who served the ancient priesthood of Aaron, His death is His vic- 
tory that will culminate in His resurrection. The bloody Sacrifice 
has ushered in the new covenant of salvation, the covenani of 
love. The ancient one has come to an end; “‘And behold the veil 
of the temple was rent in two from the top even to the bottom” 
(Passion according to St. Matthew). 

The way is clear for the exaltation of Christ the Head and 
His members. Self-oblation merits glorification. ‘‘Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and so to enter into His glory?” 
(Gospel of Easter Monday). Moreover, this immolation of Christ 
on Calvary, total and perfect as it was, has paid off all debts and 
merited all graces. “By one oblation He hath perfected forever 
them that are sanctified’ (Hebr. 10, 14). 
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JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S8.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


At this moment (the “Lesser Elevation’) the priest 
proclaims: ‘‘Per Ipsum, et cum Ipso, et in Ipso, EST 
tibi Deo Patri Omnipotenti, in unitate Spiritus Sancti, 
OMNIS HONOR ET GLORIA!” He asserts, he does 
not supplicate: EST, not SIT. It is the fact. It is an 
accomplishment. The thing, as Christ said on His cross, 
has been ‘“‘consummated’’—brought to its acme, its sum- 
total, its perfection. By means of Jesus Christ here pres- 
ent, along with Jesus Christ (we being co-present), IN 
Jesus Christ (we being not merely juxtaposed, not mere- 
ly hand in hand, but incorporated with Him, so that 
God, seeing Him, cannot but see us, nor can see us any- 
where save tn Him), there actually [S—exists—for 
Thee, O God, ALL HONOR AND GLORY. You 
cannot ask for more. The whole thing is actually being 
given to you.—FATHER C. MARTINDALE, S.J.: Homi- 
letic and Pastoral Review, December 1930, p. 252. 


THE LITURGICAL ASPECTS OF THE PASSION 


Upon the altars of the New Covenant the immolation of the 
Cross is commemorated, represented and reproduced, and its graces 
are applied to the souls. It is the Mysterium Fidet, the synthesis of 
the marvels of Christ's love towards us, the synthesis of the en- 
tire liturgy appointed unto our eternal glorification in closest union 
with Christ our Head. 











HOLY WEEK IN ROME 


mag) IE phrase, “Holy Week in Rome,” rings with the 
familiarity of a proverb in who knows how many 
languages? Year after year at Easter time one reads 
numerous press dispatches of the number of pilgrims 
m) visiting the center of Christendom; so much so, that 
the feast, wherever celebrated, would lack something without an 
account of how it was being kept in the city on the Tiber. Year 
after year writers of the daily press relate how pilgrims flock by 
thousands to the Roman churches, and as best they know philoso- 
phize on this phenomenon. The several possible elements of this 
secret attraction Romewards are analyzed, weighed, and rightly or 
wrongly interpreted. Why come to Rome just at Easter? Visitors 
from colder regions beyond the Alps (some writers begin a long 
way off in explaining) wish to welcome the feast of the Resurrec- 
tion in warm, sunny surroundings, prodigal of the new life pulsing 
through nature. The “‘beauty and the excellence of the ceremonial”’ 
as enacted in the basilicas and numberless churches of Rome, the 
“purity and austerity of sacred music’’ are sure to be often played 
up in the press accounts, and, the writer thinks, vastly overesti- 
mated. The almost limitless variety of church service there to be 
found at that time (that is beyond the services provided for in the 
Holy Week books), and all attractive by reason of an historic 
setting, or because in some way embellished by precious relics, or 
for the novelty of an Oriental rite—these aspects of the appeal 
are sometimes touched upon by commentators, and, one inclines 
to the opinion, greatly undervalued. Whatever it is that brings 
the pilgrim to Rome at this season, beyond the basic desire of the 
Christian to keep his greatest festival in the capital of Christen- 
dom, near the Vicar of Rome and among the holiest shrines next 
to Calvary and Bethlehem—whatever the motive, this annual in- 
flux affords an object-lesson the world is very eager to understand. 
Thus to quote a dispatch sent this year (1931) to the New York 
Herald-Tribune: ‘During Holy Week it is possible to glimpse 
momentarily a vision of that ancient mass spirit—perhaps even 
mass spirituality—-which once gave the world its great cathedrals. 
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HOLY WEEK IN ROME 


No great stretch of the imagination is necessary to see in the vast 
crowds invading St. Peter's a little of the same powerful sentiment 
which in the Middle Ages moved the peasants of France literally 
to pass from hand to hand and village to village across the Rhine, 
the Rhone, and the Marne, great slabs of marble for their cathe- 
drals. The transport has changed, but the mass strength remains.”’ 
The writer of this dispatch, Mr. Joseph B. Phillips, saw clearer 
than most of his clan the meaning of it all: the ancient mass spirit, 
he called it, or mass strength, perhaps even mass spirituality. Had 
he written not mass strength, but Mass strength, not mass spirit, 
but Mass spirit, which is identical with Mass spirituality, he would 
have had the explanation. The relation between the death of Christ 
on Calvary and what is known as the sacrifice of the Mass is the 
real and literal explanation of the pilgrimages of today, as it was 
of that entire civilization we call the Middle Ages, of which the 
building of the French cathedrals was but one phase. In concluding 
that thought, ‘““The transport has changed—the mass strength re- 
mains,’’ Mr. Phillips clearly means that it remains only as a mys- 
terious force, ordinarily not operative, but of which Holy Week 
in Rome affords a momentary glimpse—a conclusion that is time 
only in a very measured sense. The force of the Mass, 1.e., of the 
Catholic religion, however hemmed in by circumstance of time or 
place, is a vast and mighty force playing upon the world and every 
part of it from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof. 
The streams of grace flow unceasing from the altars. But the force 
of the Catholic liturgy of communal Christian worship, if at other 
seasons but a faint image of what it might be, or even of what it 
once was, does afford at Easter time “‘a momentary vision of the 
ancient mass spirit.’” During Holy Week as at no other season the 
rhythm of life for Catholics is in unison with the heart-beats of 
the Church. But to come to our story. 


It is proposed here to set down the briefest sketch of how 
this pilgrim occupied himself during Holy Week in Rome. He is 
far from presuming that the readers of ORATE FRATRES feel the 
slightest interest in this as a personal record, but because the scene 
is Rome and the time, Holy Week, it may be that the following 
paragraphs will win a reading. They are not written, far from 
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it, either as to what one should do in like circumstances, or as to 
what one might do, but purely as a record of what one eager, if 
rather aimless, pilgrim did. 


It was to the “‘venerable Lateran basilica, mother and mistress 
of all churches of the city and the world,’’ that one went on Palm 
Sunday, hopeful of seeing at last a real Palm Sunday procession. 
But even our truncated, modern substitute for the scenes at the 
city gate, the ceremonial striking of the church door, is so seldom 
carried out amongst us that the present writer had never seen a 
tolerable instance of it. That joy now awaited one at St. John 
Lateran’s. After the blessing of the palms, the long procession, of 
which the boy choristers were the chief part, passed down a side 
aisle and out into the vestibule. Now the fact that Roman churches 
have no pews makes for easy movement, and the vast congregation 
filed down the church and took up places inside the big main doors. 
Two cantors within began that stirring lyric, Gloria, laus et honor, 
and the refrain came back from the massed singers without. Strophe 
for strophe the hymn was thus sung. Then the dramatic move- 
ment when the subdeacon struck the great portals with the proces- 
sional cross: ‘“Lift up your gates—be opened, ye everlasting doors.”’ 
The blows reverberated through the arches. The gigantic portals 
swung on their hinges, the Hebraeorum pueri came atrooping in 
with eyes alight and palms awaving and jubilant young voices 
raised in a paeon of triumph, Jngrediente Domino in sanctam civi- 
tatem. One had glimpsed the possibilities of a Palm Sunday pro- 
cession. 

On the Wednesday of Holy Week, it was after the heart- 
shaking experience of kneeling with groups of pilgrims in the 
Vatican and kissing the hand of Christ’s Vicar that one went 
again to the Lateran for Tenebrae. One had been impressed the 
previous Sunday by seeing people from England, France, Ger- 
many and other countries all about one. This feeling of member- 
ship in a Catholic Church grew and grew as the week ran on and 
was particularly strong at this service of Wednesday evening. The 
Tenebrae, however, will be remembered chiefly because of the peni- 
tential three hours’ standing they entailed. How glad one was when 
they were over at long last! 
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HOLY WEEK IN ROME 


For the Mass of the Paschal Communion on Holy Thursday 
it is customary for many of the Jesuits resident in Rome to go to 
San Ignazio. Thither, then, the writer went to keep the great day 
with religious brethren, priests, scholastics and brothers, from far 
and near. It was quite simply a family celebration, as the church 
was quite otherwise empty. But near the ashes of Bellarmine, 
Aloysius and Berchmanns it was distinctly a beautiful family 
reunion. 

It was a beautiful day to be on the streets of Rome. Every one 
was out in holiday attire visiting the altar of repose in church 
after church. The pilgrims, sometimes groups of a hundred or 
more, were being conducted to this shrine or that; every ecclesiasti- 
cal college contributed student groups in variegated clerical attire 
for the same errand of love, as well as every boys’ and girls’ school 
with their serried ranks in uniform. In Rome three out of four, 
it sometimes seemed, are in uniform. Besides visiting hurriedly 
various churches, one went to San Nicolo di Tolentino, a sanctuary 
of the Armenian rite, where one witnessed that touchingly beau- 
tiful ceremony of the Mandatum, the ceremonial washing of the 
feet, once so common that our forefathers called the day Maundy 
Thursday. In a framework of Oriental psalmody and prayers, a 
bishop, venerable with the weight of years, put off his flashing 
episcopal ornaments to gird himself with a towel. Going from 
one to another, he knelt before twelve seminarians, washed and 
wiped and kissed their feet. The poor seminarians, who looked so 
very wretched through it all, could surely sympathize with Peter's 
protests in the Cenacle. 


At the hour of the Ave that same evening one repaired to St. 
Peter’s. Day after day one had seen it, but in its unfillable empti- 
ness; how different when the whole piazza was black with people 
and some thirty thousand or so gathered in the basilica. There was 
to be, strictly speaking, no religious service, but merely a bit of 
flashy, almost theatrical, ceremonial: the washing of the papal 
altar. It is a function greatly loved by the Romans. The people— 
one noted far fewer pilgrims this time—made an entry, a visit to 
the chapel of repose, then mingled with the crowds in the naves 
and transepts, laughing and talking in a merry, holiday mood 
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while waiting for the functions. The Grand Penitentiary sat on 
his throne in the left transept, tapping with his little rod the fore- 
heads of those presenting themselves before him. For those nearby 
this furnished diversion until the procession entered. It was an 
elaborate procession, of a hundred or more participants, servers, 
minor clerics, beneficiaries, vicars capitular, canons, and ending 
with the Cardinal Secretary of State with his suite. Each one car- 
ried a thin wooden shaft, three feet or so in length, to the end of 
which was attached a ball of excelsior. Places were taken in the 
choir. Some silver vials of wine and oil and water, one was in- 
formed, were poured out upon the marble mensa. Then all these 
ministers filed by, touching the altar ever so lightly with their ex- 
celsior balls. Amplius lava me, again something was poured over 
the altar and a second time the long lines formed as each one drew 
his ceremonial brush over the shining altar-top. Then the proces- 
sion filed out. The whole had not lasted ten minutes, there had not 
been a single prayer in which the people had had any part, there 
was no discourse, no blessing. But one is told this is one of the 
most popular of all Holy Week functions with the Romans. 


The innermost sanctuary in the basilica, known as Santa 
Croce in Gierusalemme, is built upon soil from the Holy City, 
and to the Roman has always borne a character of special sanctity. 
It is there that the large relics of the true cross, of the title of the 
cross, and various other tokens of the sacred Passion are kept. On 
Good Friday all these relics are exposed, blessings given with them, 
and to a certain extent they enter into the ceremonial. It was 
thither one went for the Mass of the Presanctified. Santa Croce is 
a small church, too small by far to accommodate even a fraction 
of those who had sought it out that morning. Despite all the push- 
ing and crowding there was no untoward incident, nor even the 
same detriment to devotion such circumstances usually entail. 


One is constantly confronted in Rome with the embarrass- 
ment of riches in the choice of functions. On Good Friday in par- 
ticular there were outdoor penitential processions, Viae Crocis, Tre 
Ore services without number, Passion sermons at all hours, the 
devotion known as the Desolata. After weighing these and other 
alternatives one chose for the sacred hours of that afternoon to at- 
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HOLY WEEK IN ROME 


tend the familiar Tenebrae, this time with the sons of St. Bene- 
dict at Sant’ Anselmo. This sanctuary is out on the green Aven- 
tine, a region of brooding quiet, given over as it is to all monu- 
ments and religious houses. Nowhere else in Rome, one felt, could 
the stillness, the sorrow and the sad-eyed hope of the day find ex- 
pression more to one’s taste than in that psalmody, so reverend 
and so subdued. 

The notion of Communion for the laity on Holy Saturday 
cannot be said to have taken hold at Rome as yet; hence the services 
are set for late hours in most churches. But there is one obscure little 
church, unknown and unheeded all the other days of the year, 
which, because of early services on Holy Saturday, is on that day 
the popular clerics’ church, San Stephano in Caceo. No guide could 
tell one where the church is, but a great many religious and clerics 
find their way to it on Holy Saturday to take part in the several 
offices, culminating in that Mass of Masses to welcome the risen 
Christ. Benedictines were there and Dominicans and the sons of 
the Poverello, and goodness knows how many representatives of 
other monastic and clerical groups. 

The force of a double tradition was illustrated in the late 
forenoon, again at San Ignazio. Ages and ages ago, runs the story, 
the clergy there had the solemn inauguration of the Forty Hours 
immediately at the conclusion of the Mass on Holy Saturday. The 
custom continues still. Now an enterprising sacristan of a baroque 
turn of mind once contrived an exposition-throne for the mon- 
strance meters and meters high! Romans became so interested in 
the novelty that unending throngs crowded to San Ignazio on 
Holy Saturday every year. In a saner age the exposition-throne 
was cut down to an ordinary height, but the throng continues to 
come ever since. 

Opportunity is offered in at least two churches of attending 
solemn Masses of the Resurrection (in Oriental rites) in the late 
afternoon of Saturday. The writer had resolved to enjoy such a 
novelty if other matters brought him into the vicinity of the 
churches in question. But this did not prove to be the case. 

It was of St. Paul that one thought on Easter morn, of his 
constant and fearless appeal to the mystery of the Resurrection, 
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in the synagogues of the Jews, in the ways of the Gentiles. He 
could himself look back over his apostolate, in pleading before 
King Agrippa, and say: “I stand unto this day, witnessing both 
to small and great, saying no other thing than . . . that Christ... 
should be the first that should rise from the dead.’’ How better 
keep Easter day than by attending High Mass out in the sunlit 
Campagna, in that matchless, peerless temple where sleeps Paul, 
confident in the faith he had preached: ‘‘I fought with wild beasts 
at Ephesus, but what doth it profit me if the dead rise not again?” 
“T bave risen and am with thee still, Alleluia, Alleluia.” 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
St. Louts University 





The liturgy was for Dom Gueranger not the goal 
of inquisitive researches, the object of a more or less arid 
and human science; it was the instrument of incessant 
prayer, of the profession of faith and the praise of the 
Church, the principal agency of his life, the mysterious 
voice for communication between heaven and earth, the 
chief means for the sanctification of souls. The ecclesias- 
tical year was for him the manifestation of Jesus Christ 
and the periodical renewal of His mysteries in the 
Church. The sacraments and sacramentals similarly were 
for him so many mysterious channels, through which 
the divine life came from heaven upon the earth; and 
the least detail of their history or their celebration pos- 
sessed in his eyes ihe importance of a supernatural fact. 
—DomM ALPHONSE GUEPIN. 
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THE EUCHARIST IN EARLY CHRISTIAN ART 


T. THOMAS, in that veritable treasure-house of 
knowledge, the Summa, tells us that art is nothing 
else than the employment of right reason in the per- 
formance of some work.” Art, then, according to him, 
is directly and immediately related to the actual per- 
formance of some work. When we apply this to the fine arts, we 
find that it is right reason directing the painter or the sculptor “‘in 
the actions by which he aims at producing a beautiful picture or 
a beautiful statue.’”’ It is that, then, within the artist that influences 
him in the performance of his work. For this reason it can be 
defined, as Ralph Adams Cram so beautifully does, that “‘in its 
highest aspect it is the expression of emotions and aspirations so 
high in character that they admit of no other voicing.’” It would 
be strange indeed if religion, which is the source of so many noble 
aspirations and emotions, did not have its influence in the field of 
art. That it has, no one will deny. 

We can look, then, to Christian art, whether it be expressed 
in oil, wood or stone, for an outward expression of inward emo- 
tions and aspirations. If we would know what men think, what 
they believe, we will seek it not only in their documents and creeds, 
but in their sculpture, architecture and painting as well. Here we 
will find, as it were, a spontaneous outpouring of their feelings 
and beliefs. 

Using this, then, as a norm, we will try to find out what 
was the attitude of Christian antiquity to the Eucharist. Fortu- 
nately for us, the Roman catacombs have preserved a wealth of 
inscriptions on tombs, bas-reliefs, on sarcophagi and mural paint- 
ings in the cubiculi, that give mute but eloquent testimony of the 
beliefs and practices of our early forefathers in the faith. We will, 
in this paper, confine ourselves to the paintings of the Eucharist 
‘ound there and treat of them only in a general way. 

If we should seek for the usual representation of the Eucharist 
2 it is ordinarily depicted today, 1.e., the monstrance with host 





1 Cf. I-II, q. LVII, a. 3. 
2 Cf. Turner: Cath. Ene., Vol. IX, p. 324. 
* Catholic Church and Art, p. 28. 
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or the chalice with the host and the rays of light, we would seek 
in vain. Chalices were used, it is true, in the latter part of this 
epoch, but then only as a part of the general decorative scheme 
and without the host. Christian antiquity represented the Eucharist 
in an entirely different manner. The pictures, for the most part, 
were grouped around three events narrated for us in the Gospels, 
viz., the miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fishes, the 
meal prepared by our Lord for seven apostles on the shore of Lake 
Tiberias, and the wedding feast of Cana. Of these, by far, the 
greater number refer to the first mentioned. 

There are two miraculous multiplications of the loaves and 
fishes recorded for us by the evangelists. The first is mentioned by 
all four.’ That there is a connection between this miracle and the 
Eucharist is almost obvious. The Fathers, e.g., St. Augustine, St. 
John Chrysostom, and St. Hilarius, in their commentaries on this 
particular pericope of the Gospel, do not hesitate to bring this out. 
And well they might, for our blessed Lord Himself uses it as an 
introduction to His promise of the Blessed Sacrament on that 
memorable day in the synagogue of Capharnaum. ‘“‘Amen, amen, 
I say to you, you seek me, not because you have seen miracles, but 
because you did eat of the loaves and were filled. Labor not for 
the meat which perisheth: but for that which endureth for life 
everlasting, which the Son of man will give you.’” 

We need but mention a few of the similarities that connect 
this miracle with the Eucharist. The substance of bread is used in 
both cases to manifest the omnipotence and the loving charity of 
our Savior. On both occasions there was a multiplication or aug- 
mentation for the purpose of feeding a multitude; in one case to 
feed thousands materially; in the other, spiritually. It is our Lord 
Himself who performs both miracles and almost in the selfsame 
manner, viz., He took bread, blessed it, broke it and gave it to His 
disciples.” 

The second miraculous multiplication is recorded for us by 
the evangelists Matthew and Mark.‘ The difference between these 


2 Cf. Matt. 14, 13-21; Mark 6, 32-44; Luke 9, 10-17; John 6, 1-13. 
*® John 6, 26, 27. 

* Matt. 14, 19, and 26, 26. 

* Matt. 15, 29-39; Mark 8, 1-10. 
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THE EUCHARIST IN ART 


two miracles is only in the accidentals, e.g., the time, the place, the 
number of loaves, and the number of baskets of fragments col- 
lected. What applies to the former in regard to its similarity to the 
Eucharist, applies to this too.* Little wonder, then, that Christian 
antiquity should make use of these miracles to portray the Eucha- 
rist. Their manner of doing so was somewhat unique. 

In the beginning, in the background of the picture, there is 
a banquet scene at which the food consists of bread and fish, the 
material multiplied by our Lord. In the foreground are baskets 
filled with bread. The number of these is usually seven, referring 
to the second multiplication and, on one occasion, twelve, referring 
to the first. The location of the picture, (.e., its usual proximity 
to pictures representing Baptism, leaves no reasonable doubt as to 
what subject the artist is trying to depict. Catholic archaeologists 
such as Wilpert, DeRossi, Marucchi, Xysto, who are authorities 
on these subjects, are all agreed on this. 

In the third century the representation takes cn a little dif- 
ferent form. The banquet in the background is rarely shown, as 
if it were superfluous, and only the baskets of bread in the fore- 
ground are to be seen. Their number is almost invariably seven, 
and the bread is either broken or signed with the cross. Christ is 
shown with a wand changing the bread into His sacred Body. 
The break in the bread is in all probability meant to refer to the 
“Breaking of the Bread,’’ the eucharistic Sacrifice. Wilpert cites 
twenty-eight instances of this type of picture, nine of which he 
places in the third century and the rest in the fourth.” 


The second miracle that was employed to portray the Eu- 
charist by the early Christians is that touching scene narrated for 
us by St. John in the twenty-first chapter of his Gospel. The scene 
takes place after the Resurrection. Some of the apostles have gone 
back to their calling and are fishing with their nets in the Lake of 
Tiberias. They have labored all the night without success. When 
morning comes, our Lord standing on the shore sees them and 
asks, ‘‘Children, have you any meat?’’ They tell Him that they 
have not and are thereupon told to cast their nets on the right 





3 Cf. Fonck: I Miraceli del Signore, p. 494 ff. 
* Cf. Roma Sotteranes, p. 269 ff. 
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side of the ship, and a large draught of fishes is the result. It is 
then that they recognized the Lord and hurried to the shore. When 
they arrived He has a meal prepared for them, a broiled fish and 
bread. This is the passage in the Gospel to which St. Augustine 
applies his famous words, ‘‘Piscis assus est Christus passus,"’ and 
with which he also links up the holy Eucharist. St. Cyril and St. 
Prosper of Aquitane also concur with him. 

Christian antiquity saw in this incident a reference to the 
Eucharist, even as the Fathers. Once more bread is present and is 
given to the apostles by the hand of Christ Himself. Today there 
is but one example extant in the art of the catacombs which por- 
trays this incident. It is the catacomb of St. Callixtus in the so- 
called “‘Chapel of the Sacraments.’’ It is the usual banquet scene 
with seven fishermen reclining at the table. Their food is the fish 
and the bread. Catholic archaeologists are once more unanimous in 
the opinion that this picture refers to the Eucharist. 

The third miracle is one with which we are familiar, the 
changing of the water into wine at Cana. It is recorded for us by 
St. John in the second chapter of his Gospel. Again the Fathers, 
as well as the Gallican liturgy, recognize in this miracle a relation 
to the Eucharist with which the early Christians agree. Even as 
Christ changed water into wine at Cana, so also does He change 
the wine into His precious Blood in the Eucharist. Fonck’ brings 
out another similarity, in so far as it takes place at a nuptial ban- 
quet. The wedding is significant of a union between a man and a 
woman, even as in holy Communion there is a union between 
Christ and man; and it was at a banquet that Christ changed the 
water into wine, and at a banquet that He changed the wine into 
His precious Blood. 

The representation of the miracle of Cana was a familiar sight 
in the catacombs. Its particular domain was the bas-reliefs of the 
sarcophagi. We also have two paintings extant. In both cases we 
have the usual banquet scene in the background as in the fore, 
Christ is touching six amphorae with a wand, somewhat similar 
to the baskets of bread in the third-century pictures. Once more 





1 There were seven apostles in the Gospel narrative. 
2 Op. cit. 
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THE EUCHARIST IN ART 


the Eucharist is portrayed for us, but this time not under the 
species of bread, but under the species of wine. 


These, then, are the chief types of paintings of the Eucharist 
that we find in the Roman catacombs. There is one striking char- 
acteristic that we find in them all, one dominant note like a motif 
running through them all, viz., that the Eucharist is always rep- 
resented as food. It is in connection with a banquet that it is 
always depicted and in each case refers to a miracle that was per- 
formed in connection with some sort of a refection. For the 
artists and the faithful of the early centuries the Eucharist must 
have been primarily a food. Their art in all probability represented 
the popular mind and attitude to the Eucharist of that day. How 
different it is from our representations of the Blessed Sacrament 
today! There is of course no question of the belief of those people 
in the Real Presence. It is only a somewhat different viewpoint in 
which one phase or angle of the Eucharist was more stressed among 
them than what it is amongst us. For them it was primarily food, 
the “Bread of Angels’’ the ‘“Pharmakon’’ to eternal life, and hence 
it was portrayed by them in connection with a banquet and in 
relation to miracles that dealt with refection. 


RUDOLPH KRAUS 
New York City 


















THE ROMAN STATIONS' 
STATION AT ST. SILVESTER AND ST. MARTIN 
Thursday after the Fourth Sunday of Lent 


“uci people assembled today at the church of St. Quiri- 
cus, situated at the foot of the Quirinal. It was at first 
dedicated by Pope Vigilius probably in honor of the 
holy deacons Sts. Stephen and Lawrence, but later 
under Byzantine influence it was named in honor of 
the he Oriental martyrs, Sts. Quiricus and Julitta. From here the pro- 
cession went south to S. Martino (ai Monti). This stational 
basilica is the ancient Titulus Equitii, erected in the time of Pope 
Sylvester. In later years two celebrated oratories arose beside it, 
erected through the zeal of Pope St. Symmachus, the first dedicated 
to St. Martin of Tours and the other to Pope St. Sylvester, the 
first two confessors after the martyrs who were honored in the 
liturgy at Rome. These two patron saints of the oratories soon 
attracted all the popular devotion, so that the ancient founder of 
the title was completely forgotten and the church became known 
as the basilica of Sts. Sylvester and Martin. The Pericopes of this 
station refer to the legend of only one of its titular saints. The 
memory of Pope Sylvester soon paled beside the devotion to St. 
Martin, the bishop of Tours, miracle-worker and founder of mon- 
asteries, hence highly esteemed by all monks. It should be remem- 
bered that these monks were the very ones who spread the devo- 
tion to St. Martin of Tours, so that in later years the church re- 
ceived the name S. Martino ai Monti. St. Martin is reported to 
have raised the dead to life—‘‘Trium mortuorum suscitator mag- 
nificus,’’ as his Office says. This feature of his life occasioned the 
selection of the Pericopes; the Gospel narrates the raising to life 
of the youth from Naim, and the Lesson from the Old Testament 
tells of the resuscitation of the boy by Eliseus. The memory of 
the miraculous power of St. Martin is used to emphasize the power 
of Christ to raise the dead: “‘Because a great prophet has risen 
among us."’ The victory of Christ over temporal death is to the 


1 A continuation of the series of articles contributed to Orate Fratres by the 
late Rt. Rev. F. G. Holweck of St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE ROMAN STATIONS 


catechumens an emblem of His triumphant battle with Satan and 
eternal death. As today’s station dates from the time of St. Greg- 
ory II, those parts of the Mass which are to be sung are borrowed 
from those of other Masses. 


STATION AT ST. EUSEBIUS 
Friday after the Fourth Sunday of Lent 


The collecta today is at St. Vitus in Mecallo Liviae. This 
church is situated on the Esquiline and owes its foundation to 
Pope Hilary (d. 468). Later it was raised to the rank of a deacon- 
ry and dedicated to St. Vitus, when, during the seventh century, 
the cult of this martyr became so popular in Italy that a great 
number of churches were erected in his honor. The procession went 
to the neighboring church of St. Eusebius. The dominicam Eusebi: 
marks the site of the house of St. Eusebius, that heroic Roman 
priest who was a victim of the cruel measures of the Arian Em- 
peror Constantius II (d. 361). It was converted into a church 
immediately after the death of the saint. Why do we read today 
the Gospel of the resuscitation of Lazarus, the friend of Christ? 
Because the station was kept in the great burial grounds of ancient 
Rome. The stational church of St. Eusebius stood in the immense 
necropolis which, in the neighborhood of the Via Merulana, ex- 
tended over the vast Esquiline Hill. It was during the recent excava- 
tions in this neighborhood, in consequence of the Piedmontese 
transformation of Rome, that the great extent of this burial place 
has been discovered. Under Emperor Augustus, the old necropolis 
was for the most part filled up with loose ground and covered 
with buildings; another part was changed into the garden of 
Maecenas. Just at this spot there had been a cemetery reserved for 
slaves, beggars, prisoners and criminals who had undergone capital 
punishment; the place had become a hotbed of pestilence. Enough 
of these burial places remained in Christian times to invite the 
faithful, who marched along in the procession from S. Vito, to 
think of the departed and of the resurrection of the dead on the 
Last Day. The participants in the stational services, who had 
walked through this world of tombs, may have been deeply im- 
pressed when they heard from the ambo the voice of the deacon 
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as from the mouth of Christ: “I am the Resurrection and the 
Life.”’ This impression was heightened by the Lesson from the 
Old Testament which relates the resurrection of the widow's son 
by the Prophet Elias. The Communio, contrary to the usual lenten 
custom, is drawn from the Gospel of the day. It belongs to the 
Ambrosian liturgy of Milan, which shows a more archaic taste 
in the selection of its chants compared to that of Rome. The ‘‘Vi- 


dens Dominus,"’ with the syllabic melody of the Gregorian anti- 
phonary, is wonderfully striking, especially in the force of the 
“Lazare, veni foras,"” in which the composer has endeavored to 
express the fulness of the love of Jesus for His friend. 


STATION AT ST. NICHOLAS IN CARCERE 
Saturday after the Fourth Sunday of Lent (Sitientes) 


The procession of today started from the ancient collegiate 
church of S. Angelo on the fish-market. The church was certainly 
in existence before the eighth century, when it was rebuilt from its 
foundation under Adrian I (d. 795). This station is one of the 
latest. Like the Thursdays, the Saturdays at Rome were also orig- 
inally non-liturgical days. The stational church of St. Nicholas 
is itself also of late origin (eighth century). In olden times, when 
the scrutinies had taken place at St. Paul’s, the new recruits of 
the Church were conducted to the tomb of St. Lawrence, the glori- 
ous crossbearer of the Apostolic See. During the later Middle Ages, 
when the disciplinary measures regulating the catechumenate had 
become obsolete and the procession to the Ager Veranus (San Lo- 
renzo outside the walls) in the showery weather of March was 
found to be inconvenient, the church of St. Nicholas in Carcere 
was substituted for that of St. Lawrence. This church was one of 
the most popular in Rome, especially after the Perleoni had erected 
their fortress in its vicinity. The station is one of the most inter- 
esting on account of its local associations. The continual allusions 
to thirst and water rouse the suspicion that there must have been 
a well near or in the stational church. In fact, together with the 
ruins of the ancient temple upon which the church is built, the 
extensive constructions of a well were found. A well, after the 
demolition of the Roman aqueducts, must have been indeed a 
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THE ROMAN STATIONS 


precious possession in a city which was in such dearth of drink- 
ing water. Therefore the formulary of the Mass commences with 
the words from Isaias: ‘‘Sitientes, You that thirst, come to the 
waters, says the Lord.’’ This passage from Holy Writ was found 
as an inscription on a well-trough of the early Middle Ages in the 
atrium of San Marco, with a prohibition to take money for the 
water. Hearing the “Come to the waters’ of the stational Mass, 
we see in spirit the people wending their way in procession to the 
precious fountains of living waters. By the symbol of water, the 
faithful were drawn to the spiritual life in the Holy Ghost. “They 
shall not hunger nor thirst,’’ says the Lesson from the forty-ninth 
chapter of Isaias. ‘At the fountains of water He shall give them 
drink.’"” —The Communio admonishes those who have been re- 
freshed by the spiritual waters to thank God: “‘He hath brought 
me up on the water of refreshment.’’ There seems to be no doubt 
that these watering places were also intended to indicate the thought 
of Baptism which, two weeks later, was to take place at the Lateran 
during the vigil of Easter, especially since the beginning of the 
Gospel repeats the solemn words of Christ: “‘I am the light of the 
world; he that followeth me, walketh not in darkness,’’ an ad- 
monition to the i/luminandi, as the catechumens were called. True, 
when this station originated, the baptizandi were no longer adults, 
but babies who themselves did not understand the words and their 
spiritual sense; these words were directed to the sponsors, to the 
parents, and to the faithful in general. There are, however, also 
local allusions which are contained in this formulary. The Byzan- 
tine state prison gave to the station the name in Carcere, since By- 
zantine Rome maintained at that place a court of justice and a 
jail for prisoners. Below the church may be seen massive sub- 
structures of a pagan temple with ample vaults which, before the 
founding of the church, may have served as a prison. A tradition 
of the fourteenth century erroneously calls them “‘Carcer Tul- 
lianus’” (Armellini, Chiese di Roma, 623). In the Lesson from 
Isaias we read therefore: ‘“That thou mayest say to them that are 
bound: Come forth; and to them that are in darkness: Show 
yourselves.”’ The Gospel speaks of the judgment and the testimony. 
Christ tells the Jews: ‘“You judge according to the flesh”; and 
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although He irritated them much, they did not dare to lay hands 
on Him and imprison Him. Furthermore, when the words of 
Isaias concerning the releasing of prisoners were read in the church 
of St. Nicholas, the faithful were reminded of the legend of St. 
Nicholas who rescued some prisoners from the hands of Emperor 
Constantine. The fact that the new church over the old prison 
was dedicated to St. Nicholas, proves that the story of his miracles 
in favor of prisoners and other people who were in misery had 
become very popular at the time when the church was built. The 
magnificent substructures of three pagan temples are shown under 
this church and the neighboring houses, and near it are the rem- 
nants of a fourth temple, that of the Pietas. These temples formerly 
occupied the entire front of the Forum Olitortum. At this forum 
was the Lactaria Columna which gave occasion to the tale that near 
the temple there lived a woman who nourished her imprisoned 
husband (or father) with the milk of her breasts. Compare with 
this legend the touching words from today’s Lesson: ‘‘Can a 
woman forget her infant, so as not to have pity on the son of her 
womb? and if she should forget, yet will not I forget, saith the 
Lord Almighty’; and the beginning of the Gradual: ‘“To Thee, 
O Lord, is the poor man left: Thou wilt be a help to the orphan.” 
Considering the popularity of Biblical puns, which were some- 
times quite childish, we may expect allusions in liturgical texts 
that to our modern turn of mind appear absolutely incongruous. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGICAL ACTION IN FRANCE 


(Summary of the Report read at the First International Liturgical Congress in 

Antwerp, July 22-27, 1930)* 
AS it not the French Benedictines of Solesmes, Dom 
Gueranger and Dom Pothier, who long ago prepared 
the restoration of the Roman liturgy and the return 
to the Gregorian melodies, thus providing a prelude 
to this present grand and flourishing liturgical move- 
ment, of which the abbey of Mont Cesar—since the strong impulse 
given twenty years ago by Dom Lambert Beauduin—is an ardent 
and shining center? 

“In our day we cannot speak of the liturgical revival in 
France without calling to mind the two great apostles of this noble 
cause, Cardinal Dubois and Msgr. Pierre Batiffol. 

“From his early days as a cleric, Cardinal Dubois was indebted 
to the Benedictines of Solesmes for a remarkable liturgical sense 
and a pronounced taste for the ecclesiastical chant. He profoundly 
loved what the Fathers of the monastic life call the divine work 
par excellence—the Opus Dei. The ceremonies of the Church, 
whose power unto the edification of souls he recognized, he wished 
to see carried out according to all the rules of the Roman liturgy, 
which he almost worshipped. These ceremonies he desired par- 
ticularly to be enhanced by a chant and a music entirely in con- 
formance with the spirit of the Church. Like the illustrious and 
saintly Cardinal Mercier, Cardinal Dubois never ceased encouraging 
by word, example and initiative the restoration of the liturgical 
worship. 

“Only the Roman piety, that of our traditional liturgical 
books, could satisfy that learned and distinguished prelate who, 
in the course of his whole life, gave testimony of his filial devo- 
tion to the Roman Church, Matri Ecclesiae. Msgr. Batiffol con- 
tributed greatly to the reawakening in the souls of instructed Cath- 
olics a taste and feeling for the liturgy, by means of the treatises 
he wrote, the many conferences he held, and the prominent part 








1 Space does not allow more than a summary of the interesting report, be- 
cause the Editors wish to complete the series in the present volume. 
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he took in solemn liturgical celebrations. As Dom Joseph Kreps, 
the amiable organizer of the Belgian Liturgical Weeks, says of him, 
‘The liturgical movement bewails in him one who had all the 
qualities of the priest, the apostle, the man of learning, the artist; 
as one of its most eminent patrons and one of its most devoted 
collaborators.’ 

“To make known the Catholic liturgy and to restore it to 
honor; to endeavor to render it worthy so that the people will 
pray, being seized by its beauty; to win the masses that they 
participate actively and intelligently, and thus to glorify God and 
sanctify souls—these are the concrete objectives of the entire Li- 
turgical Action.”’ 

How is this magnificent program realized in France? In other 
words, which are the outstanding endeavors as to 

1. Liturgical Instruction 

2. Liturgical Life 

3. Liturgical Apostolate? 
I. LITURGICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Liturgical education must begin with the first years of the 
child. It is important that the baptized child be directed from the 
beginning toward those forms of devotion which the Church holds 
to be the best, towards the liturgical life. This is emphasized in 
two excellent works: The Liturgical Education of the Child, by 
Mile. Baud, and Education through the Liturgy, by Madame 
Flad. 

Catechetical instruction must aim to interest the child in the 
worship, in the forms of liturgical piety, in active participation. 
Some progress in this direction can be noted in the diocesan cate- 
chisms of Annecy, Grenoble, Vannes, Tours... . 

The liturgical movement has aroused great interest in cer- 
tain seminaries (Annecy, Clermont, Grenoble, Lucon, Sees, . . .). 

With the help and guidance of liturgical leaders among the 
diocesan and regular clergy, circles for the study and teaching of 
the liturgy have been formed, notably Lumen, Cercle Thomiste 
feminin, Amis de la Liturgie. The Catholic faculties of various 
French universities are annually conducting conferences on liturgi- 
cal subjects. 
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LITURGICAL ACTION IN FRANCE 


In many churches the dignified and edifying conduct of the 
choir boys and altar boys arouses comment. For the proper train- 
, ing of the Mass servers and choir boys several practical booklets 
have been published. In order to stimulate vocations to the priest- 
| hood the Archconfraternity of Mary Queen of the Clergy has been 
founded among the altar and choir boys, and is spreading rapidly 
) in many dioceses. Annual pigrimages and closed retreats are also 
very successful in developing the liturgical spirit among these boys. 
Schools for choir boys are spread all over France and carry 
) on an active apostolate for the popularization of the liturgy and 
church music. Gregorian scholae are very numerous and daily on 
the increase. The Union Sainte-Cecile of Strassbourg, the Ouvre 
de Saint-Chrodegang of Metz, the Schola Cantorum, the Ecole 
Superieure de Musique, and the Institut Gregorien of Paris, are all 
devoted to the cultivation of ecclesiastical chant. An organization 
of priests Pour la musique sacrée, to which two hundred members 
of the Paris clergy belong, has made it its object to promote the 
sacred chant in accordance with the pontifical decrees. 

II. LITURGICAL LIFE. 

“The development of the liturgical life is one of the best 
means, if not the best, of furthering the parochial apostolate. The 
liturgical revival, which brings the faithful to a fuller participa- 
tion in the acts of worship and thereby in the very life of the 
Church, is accompanied by an increase of graces and supernatural 
energies. Under the influence of these graces the parish will undergo 
a renewal, even when it seemed altogether opposed to serious 
Christian life. One can cite many parishes in France where the 
Christian life has thus become more intense.” 

More intelligent participation in the eucharistic Mysteries is 
the first aim. This participation in the Mass demands that the 
faithful join in the liturgical prayers, that they follow in their 
Missals the exact words the priest pronounces at the altar, those 
sacred and venerable formulas of the Catholic liturgy. 

In order to facilitate such co-offering of the eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, several translations of the Missal have been published and 
spread in great numbers, especially the Missal Quotidien by Dom 
Lefebvre and the Office liturgique de chaque jour by Dom Cabrol. 
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The dialog Mass is becoming more popular in educational 
institutions, during retreats, and among organizations of youth. 
Also at the High Masses the people begin to take part in the chant, 
and the Sunday parochial Mass becomes more and more a corporate 
act of worship. ‘“What an inspiring spectacle when the assembled 
Christians, with one heart and one soul, grouped about their pastor, 
render to God their obligations of worship! What a powerful 
proof of solidarity, of faith, of piety!” 

Assistance at Vespers (and Compline) as the people's share 
in the Divine Office, the sacrifice of praise, is strongly urged by 
the bishops of France, and there is much progress in this direction. 


Baptism, ‘‘the port of entry into the Christian religion and 
eternal life,’’ must regain its proper religious esteem in the Chris- 
tian family. To this end artistic souvenirs of Baptism are given 
to the parents of the baptized in certain parishes. Canon Croegaert 
aptly remarks: “If we like to perpetuate by means of holy cards 
the memory of our first solemn Communion, of Confirmation, of 
ordination to the priesthood, of the last rites received by our dear 
departed, let us be logical and do so also for Baptism, without 
which there is neither Christian life nor sacramental initiation.” 


This Christian initiation of the child is crowned by the cere- 
monies of first solemn Communion, which is more a solemn re- 
newal of the baptismal promises. Experience has shown that wher- 
ever this ceremony is solemnly and intelligently carried out, its 
impression upon the children and parents, as well as upon the en- 
tire parish, is indescribably effective. 


Along with proper assistance at Mass, participation in the 
Divine Office and reception of the sacraments, goes the celebration, 
in the course of the year, of the mysteries and feasts of our Lord 
and the Blessed Mother and the saints, as an important and integral 
part of the liturgical life. This has recently been stressed in a pas- 
toral letter by the bishop of Chartres. 


III. LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE. 


The liturgical apostolate in France manifests itself on the one 
hand in liturgical congresses and meetings, on the other, in the 
publication of periodicals and books. 
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LITURGICAL ACTION IN FRANCE 


The congresses and liturgical days were primarily devoted to 
sacred music. This is true also of liturgical periodicals, such as La 
Petite Maitrise, Revue du Chant Gregorien, Revue Gregorienne, 
Revue Liturgique et Musicale, Revue de Saint-Chrodegang ... . 

A good number of liturgical works recently published could 
be enumerated. Suffice it to mention, alongside of the Dictionnaire 
d'Archeologie chretienne et de Liturgie, the work of Pére J. B. 
Thibaut, L’Ancienne Liturgie Gallicane; that of Dom Pierre de 
Puniet, Pontifical Romain, histoire et commentaire;—that of Dom 
E. Roulin, Linges, Insignes et Vétements liturgiques; and the pop- 
ular liturgical dictionary Liturgia. 

“There are in France many, many liturgical attempts, but 
these are individual, particular endeavors. In union there is strength. 
Little rivulets make big streams; yes, but on condition that they 
all converge towards the same point. France needs a real liturgical 
organization, an organization that gives wise directions, that sup- 
ports and coordinates all efforts. 

“The ‘liturgical spring-time’ has flourished in France. Among 
the flowers of this spring-time there are the humble violets, some 
turnsoles, there are especially a great number of buds, which under 
the beneficent sun-dew of divine grace shall open—in due time— 
into magnificent roses." 


ABBE PIERRE MARANGET 














WITH OuR The reality of the human brotherhood and the 
READERS equality of all men is brought home to us today 
more forcibly than ever. It would appear as if divine 
Providence were teaching mankind the lesson of mutual dependence 
of man upon man, group upon group, and nation upon nation, a 
lesson that had been forgotten almost completely under the in- 
fluence of the powerful industrial evolution of the past century 
and its consequent rise to prosperity. Whereas heretofore selfishness 
predominated and poverty and gross needs seemed to have been 
more or less obliterated, today charity or an active benevolence 
are in evidence in the face of misery and privations. It is as if the 
Spirit of God once more moved over the earth reanimating man 
with His vital principle: charity. It has been said that the present 
world crisis is bringing people back to religion. The Catholic 
Church alone holds the key to a true religious revival. Such a 
revival must be effected by means of social worship,- which is the 
basis of all Christian social life and social charity. And this social 
worship is the liturgy. Dr. Pinsk, in his essay on ‘‘Divine Worship” 
(translation by Rev. Wm. Busch, page 24), writes: “If we would 
save true Christian charity from a decline into mere humanitarian- 
ism, mere natural sympathy of man for man, we must restore it 
inwardly and outwardly upon its true basis, that of social wor- 
ship, of the liturgical Sacrifice, in which gifts to the poor are 
brought as gifts to God and in which the needy are assisted from 
the bounty not of fellowmen but of God.” 

Many efforts are being made to insure that universal peace 
which the common brotherhood of man commends. Peace results 
from unity. God is the principle of unity, and unity must act as 
the divine bond that preserves the fellowship of men. The altars 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


of God before which men meet in fraternal union have been de- 
serted by millions, and an altar has been set up to the golden calf. 
As long as this altar is served, true unity and universal peace can- 
not be secured. It is the mission of the Church once more to draw 
the nations to the altar of God where all acknowledge their sin- 
fulness in common prayer and sacrifice, where all are nourished by 
the same Bread of Life. 

Another hopeful sign of progress toward better things may 
be seen in the fact that men are seeking agreement and striving to 
heal old quarrels, not only political, but even religious. The hour 
is propitious, for gradually an atmosphere favorable for under- 
standing and mutual esteem is being created. Even if the reunion 
of churches cannot be realized in the near future, the very desire 
for harmony and the development of a brotherly spirit which is 
characteristic of our age may be viewed as a token of the nearing 
fulfilment of Christ’s prayer at the Last Supper, “Ut unum sint,”’ 
and of final realization of peace on earth. 

Our oneness in Christ and all the salutary inferences flowing 
from this truth are admirably set forth in a book that is receiving 
in the press all the eulogies it so well deserves. The title of this 
book is The Doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ by Abbé 
Anger, translated from the French by Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 
S.T.D., general secretary, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D.C., and published by Benziger Brothers. It presents 
the first complete treatise of the doctrine of the mystical body of 
Christ. It comes precisely at a time when this fundamental truth 
needs to be brought home to a world that is just beginning to 
evaluate the community tendencies in political, economic, social! 
and religious life. 

Already a number of monastic houses and other institutes 
have made this valuable book the basis for study of the mystical 
body doctrine. We are convinced that it will be a godsend for 
many who in studying it will find comfort, consolation and 
strength in the realization of the fulness of Christ's life in their 
souls. e 


Many of our readers are admirers of the famous Beuronese 
Art School, which is looked upon as a forerunner and powerful 
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propagator of the liturgical revival. Its founder and guiding spirit 
was the late P. Desiderius Lenz, O.S.B., of the abbey of Beuron. 
On March 12 it will be one hundred years since the birth of this 
remarkable man. The monks of Beuron have published his biog- 
raphy in commemoration of this event. P. Desiderius first came 
to Beuron in the year 1868, attracted thither by the Gregorian 
chant. As a born artist he had made a careful survey of modern 
art and found to his regret that it was completely given over to 
naturalism and had become merely an affair of individual fancy. 
He set himself to work to elevate modern art. The result of his 
untiring efforts was the foundation of the Beuronese School of 
Art. It draws its inspiration from the Church’s liturgy. “Its aim 
is to lead the Christian community to Christ and to dedicate its 
highest and best to Him as the Head of the Church in heaven and 
on earth” (Abbot. Ildefons Herwegen). And this is precisely the 
mission of the art of the Church. Because Beuronese art receives 
its orientation from the ancient sources of the true Christian spir- 
it, the Scriptures and the liturgy, it has secured for itself a place 
in the Church and will continue to spread its influence into distant 
lands. Its friends and admirers are constantly increasing in number. 
oO 


USING ORATE FRATRES TO MOTIVATE 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


When taking up the unit: How to Live the Liturgical Year, 
we called the students’ attention to the fact that in each issue 
ORATE FRATRES discusses the liturgy of the current season; while 
numerous other articles (for example, 3:319; 3:33 and 46 ff.; 
and 3:225 ff.) make clear the necessity of living the liturgical year. 
Additional references discussed Dr. Parsch’s work (3:20 f.); the 
continuous renewal of the quest for sanctification of ourselves and 
of our neighbors (4:385 ff.); ‘The Liturgy for September” 
(4:433 ff.); for October (4:481 ff.) ; suggestions for preparing 
our hearts for the approach of the Redeemer in Advent (1:4 ff.); 
the real meaning of Christ’s human life dawning upon us more 
fully in considering His presentation in the temple (3:72 ff.); 
the liturgy of Septuagesima calling men back to the realities of 
Christian life (3:66) ; thoughts on the liturgy during Lent (5:188 
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ff.); and comprehending the services of Passion Week through 
demonstration (4:193 ff.). 

Members of the class reported also on ‘‘St. Augustine’s Part 
in Liturgical Revivals’’ (ORATE FRATRES, 5:27 ff.), the ques- 
tionnaire on attendance at weekday church services (ibid., 4:86 
ff.), and Pope Pius X’s desire (1) to form Christ in every Cath- 
olic heart and (2) to put Christ into all human relationships 
(ibid., 2:11 ff.). 

While learning to see in the liturgical revival the chief need 
of the Church today and the solution of all our problems, with the 
aid of ORATE FRATRES students investigated the work in this 
connection of English monasteries such as Caldey, Downside, 
Buckfast and Farnborough, and of those in Belgium—the abbey 
of St. Andrew at Lophem near Bruges and the abbey of Mont 
Cesar in Louvain, which has been called the cradle of the Belgian 
liturgical movement. Others reported on such pioneers in the move- 
ment as Gueranger, Staudenmaier, and Cardinal Newman; on Pope 
Pius X and the Motu Proprio of 1903. A third group located in- 
teresting information on such men as Abbots Butler, Vonier and 
Cabrol. 

We discussed why ORATE FRATRES had taken for its motto 
that of Pope Pius X—“‘To restore all things in Christ’’—and the 
complete program of liturgical life found in the issue for Decem- 
ber. For pamphlets listing the contents of the Popular Liturgical 
Library, liturgical texts, and so on, we inquired of the Press. 

Other assignments included: 


Describe the Liturgical Summer School which has culminated in a suit- 
able program for Liturgical Day at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, or 
at other places in the vicinity. 

Discuss methods of forming the habit of reading the magazine regularly 
in order to keep in touch with the movement. 

What is the origin of the name ORATE a (1:90 f.)? 

Suggest uses for the magazine in school (1:90 f.). 

Assign for individual report those references to periodicals (1:189 f.) not 
read as yet. The Catholic Periodical Index will keep our list up to date. Bring 
in five new references on the liturgical movement. What other key-words would 
you consult for pertinent material? 

at are our liturgical privileges (2:374 ff.) ? Select one of the refer- 
ences (the footnotes of the article) from which you might enjoy reading. 

What three goals does the Church set up for our achievements during 
Advent (ORATE FRATRES, 4:6)? 

Paraphrase St. Augustine's statement: ‘‘He who knows how to pray 
well knows how to live well.” 
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Discuss the advantages of a class in liturgy, meeting possibly two hours 
a week throughout the year—one hour lecture, the other quiz, with required 
readings and written reports. 

Generalize on the necessity and advantages of following the liturgical year. 
How will you tell when you are doing it? 


When opening up the field of Catholic Action we asked 
students to ponder this truth (ORATE FRATRES 4:562): 


As children of the age we look for the novel, the artificial, new meth- 
ods, and so on. We wish to specialize, to tear asunder, to reconstruct, to re- 
organize; we lack appreciation for the simple, the solid, the divine. 

early Christians lived in peace and concord as models of holiness for 

all ages because they thought, felt, suffered and prayed in closest union with the 

ag The Holy Ghost, ever active in the Church, formed them into other 
rists. 


With the aid of ‘“The Catholic Action and the Liturgy,” 
p. 16 ff. (Popular Liturgical Library), we made clear the fact that 
the liturgy is the creator of the lay apostle, that Catholic Action 
is the actual exercising of this apostleship in the service of our 
fellowmen. 


The liturgy wishes to perfect the soul in and through Christ by means 
of the divine worship; Catholic Action tends to perfect human society in and 
through the same Christ by leading it back to the fountains of grace and holi- 
ness in the Church. 

It is the liturgy that realizes our membership in Christ’s mystic body and 
our participation in His priesthood. Catholic Action will be successful in its 
efforts only in proportion as the liturgy is grasped and lived by its promoters. 


We emphasized the necessity for meditation on the heresy of 
the active life (ORATE FRATRES 3:166 ff. and “‘Catholic Action 
and the Liturgy,”’ p. 13 f.), on our modern tendency to rely too 
much on human talent and power, to admire practical material 
results that can be measured by scale or rule. Further, we encour- 
aged beginners to see that so long as Catholic Action remains under 
the direction of the hierarchy, and laymen remain true sons of 
Mother Church, we have nothing to fear. (‘“Where the Hierarchy 
Leads,’’ ORATE FRATRES, 3:384 f.) 

To grasp more fully the idea that an understanding of the 
fundamental purpose of Catholic Action must, because of its im- 
port, precede external activity, we read the following from ORATE 
FRATRES: 

“Renewal in Christ’’ (3:330 ff.); The liturgy the means; 
Christ as inspiration and motivation (3:373 f.) ; Catholic Action 
the great need of the age (5:387 ff.):The apostolate if truly 
Catholic must attach itself to the liturgy (4:319 ff.); With lit- 
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urgy as basis, the means of Catholic Action (prayer, study, apos- 
tolic service) greatly reinforced (4:417 ff.); That we may show 
forth in our works what by faith shines out in our minds (3:48— 
Collect, second Mass, Christmas) ; ““‘Do ye manfully’’—Psalm 30: 
25 (3:97 ff.) ; Life of the soul (nourished especially by the Holy 
Eucharist) strengthened by the performance of good works (1:323 
ff.); “Only a Layman’’—for such is the kingdom of heaven (1: 
346 f.) ; Need of laymen in the liturgical apostolate (2:349 ff.) ; 
Lay apostles encouraged (4:526 f.); The Catholic Action Cru- 
sade Program (5:390 f.); Liturgy the life of grace in action (1: 
50 ff.). 

In addition to varied assignments from other sources, we in- 
cluded this type of work: 


Amplify this statement from “The Liturgy and the Layman"’ (reprinted 
from ORATE FRATRES, 3:165 ff.), p. 15: Surely, if among us the intimate 
union of the faithful with Christ is constantly increased and strengthened by 
frequent participation in the holy Mysteries (the Eucharist: sacrifice and sacra- 
ment) and in the public and solemn prayer of the Church, the hopes of the 
Vicar of Christ for a spiritual regeneration of the world through Catholic Action 
will be realized. 

Draw inferences from this quotation from the same source, ‘“The Liturgy 
and Catholic Women”” (ORATE FRATRES, 3:270 ff.), p. 23: The early Chris- 
tians enjoyed intimate spiritual union by which they ever really but mystically 
lived in Christ and Christ in them. Knowing this, we can easily understand their 
full love and charity for their fellowmen. All men were for them actually or 
by destiny members of Christ, other Christs. Hence the whole-souled devotion 
and enthusiasm with which they served each other and all mankind, and with 
which they worked ever for the spread of God’s kingdom on earth. Hence also 
their whole-hearted love for the Church and the public life of the Church, 
especially her eucharistic life. How true, what a modern writer said of them: 
“Not paper programs, not high-sounding, unfulfilled resolutions once renewed 
the world, but new and living men born out of the depths of Christianity.” 

How can the liturgy supply the need of a thorough renovation of Catholic 
life since the War (ORATE FRATRES, 1:333 f.)? 


We extract the essence of the material with which we have 
been dealing by asking students to define Catholic Action by telling 
what it is not as well as what it is. We insist that they be concrete 
in generalizing on the Catholic layman’s work, asking that they 
suggest a criterion for judging whether they are doing their part, 
a test of how their knowledge of a layman’s work in the Catholic 
apostolate will show itself. 


Dr. BURTON CONFREY 
Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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10. 


11. 


13. 


A NEW LITURGICAL CATECHISM 
II 


. Have the people any part in offering Mass? 


Yes; by their prayers and attention they take a real part and 
assist the priest. 

How do we know the people have a real part in offering Mass? 
From the words of the Mass itself. 


. How else do we know the people have a part in offering Mass? 


Because a priest may not offer Mass unless at least one other 
person is present. 

What is the effect of Mass? 

It brings God’s grace and the fruit of our Lord’s Sacrifice to 
our souls. 

What must we do as our part at Mass? 

We must assist with attention and a loving heart and receive 
holy Communion if possible. 


. Who benefits from each Mass besides those present? 


The priest, the person for whom he offers it, and all as a form 
of blessing. 

What is the best way of assisting at Mass? 

By following the prayers in a Missal or other prayerbook. 


. What is a Missal? 


A book containing all the prayers, etc., of Mass for the year. 
Why is this better than saying the rosary or other prayers? 
Because they are the Church’s own words and used by the 
priest. 

Why is it well to say what the priest says? 

Because the priest at the altar represents Jesus Christ Himself. 
Should we join the choir in singing? 

Yes, when we know the words and chant. 


. Is holy Communion a part of Mass? 


A most important part. 
Is Communion an absolutely necessary part of Mass? 
Yes; but only for the priest. 
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What do we learn from this? 
Not to stay away from Mass because we cannot go to Com- 
munion. 


. What is the right time to receive holy Communion? 


Directly after the priest has done so. 


. May we present ourselves for Communion at other times, out- 


side of Mass? 
Yes; but we should only do so when we have a good reason 
for not receiving It during Mass. 


. Where is Mass celebrated? 


Generally in a church or chapel. 


In which part of a church is Mass celebrated? 
At the altar. 


What is an altar? 
A table with a stone top. 


What are the clothes called which the priest wears at Mass? 
Vestments. 
Why does the priest wear vestments? 
Because it is the customary special dress for the special action 
he is doing. 
Which ts the chief vestment? 
The largest and outside one, called the chasuble. 
Does the chasuble stand for anything? 
Yes; it represents love which covers all things like a garment. 
What vessels does a priest need at Mass? 
A chalice and a paten. 
DONALD ATTWATER 
(To be Continued) 
° 





LITURGICAL About eighty priests attended the annual meeting of 
BRIEFS the Priests’ Eucharistic League for the Los Angeles 


and Pasadena deaneries at St. Monica’s Church, 


Santa Monica. The school children sang the plainchant Mass No. 
10 from the Kyriale. An excellent paper on ““Teaching of the 
Mass to Children’’ was read by Father Moran. 
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The members of the San Diego deanery of the Priests’ Eucha- 
ristic League was held at San Diego with a similar program. Fa- 
re Michael Lalor read the paper on ““Teaching of the Mass to 

hildren.”’ 





Says the Rev. Joseph H. Rostagno, choir director of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, in regard to church music in 
America: “The Catholic Church of America is slipping away from 
the Catholic traditions of the Mass when it allows modern or 
operatic music to replace the Gregorian chants and polyphonic 
music, which has been the music of the Mass for centuries. One of 
the Catholic traditions is that the music of the Mass shall be a part 
of the Mass, expressing the mystery of the service,.and not a musi- 
cal diversion to be listened to as a concert while the Mass is in 
progress. The Catholic Church is rooted in traditions that have 
existed throughout the centuries, and the music of the Church was 
unchanged from the fourth century to the present, with the excep- 
tion of the operatic music that flooded the Church shortly after 
the death of Palestrina.” 

With regard to organist and choirmaster, Father Rostagno 
said: ‘‘Here in America there is a general belief that one person can 
serve as both choirmaster and organist. This is wrong; for the 
greatest organist may be able to attain only mediocrity in a group 
of singers, while the greatest conductor could never attain a repu- 
tation as an organist. The average choirmaster in America is a 
musician who turns his mind towards religious music but once a 
week. Rarely is he an ecclesiastic musician who appreciates that the 
music of the Mass is a definite part of the Mass—an expression of 
worship rather than an embellishment.’’ Father Rostagno, until 
his coming to St. Patrick’s about a year, ago was assistant director 
of the Vatican Choir. 

During this year he, together with Pietro Yon, musical direc- 
tor of the cathedral and honorary organist of St. Peter’s, Rome, 
have attempted to bring back the general use of the traditional 
music of the Mass. 


A “Plain Catholic’ wrote to the editor of The Commonweal 
(January 13, 1932) of a trip of a party during which the mem- 
bers stopped at Youngstown, Ohio, for Mass: ‘‘Seeing so many 
children assembled, we thought it was their Mass—there were 
about two hundred youngsters present up in front. The other pews 
were filled with grown-ups; and there were no money-changers at 
the temple portico . . . . The organ stole in softly. The Salesman 
looked around and found no gallery: the organ was forward in 
the sanctuary. The choir boys came out in procession—their song 
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was good, the refrain was this: ‘Chanting everlastingly to the 
Blessed Trinity.’ 

“We hoped to be in time for a Low Mass and were rewarded 
with a High Mass. The Asperges was Gregorian, well done; thea 
came the Proper as my prayerbook gave it—swiftly done to a 
melody that had brightness and movement. It was a complete 
surprise when the children in the nave took up alternately with 
the choir the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus. The Schoolmaster 
whispered: “That’s the Missa de Angelis!’ The youngsters’ voices 
were pleasing, they sang in unison, and in a kind of natural har- 
mony, robbed of monotony. It was fine. 

“After breakfast, and beyond the city limits, the School- 
master ventured: ‘How much better was that Mass than the 
rumpus . . . that began with music and lost itself in dogma.’ 

“ *Yes,’ said the Plumber (at the wheel), ‘that singing was 
an argument that could not be gainsaid or riddled or ridiculed.’ 

“From the Back-seat Driver: ‘Both of you missed the point, 
as many controversies evade it. Get it now. Teach the youngsters 
to share the High Mass and they will grow up in its holy way and 
not forsake it, like their elders.’ ”’ 


The Holy Angels’ Sanctuary Choir, assisted by the D’You- 
ville College Choir and the Oblate Seminary Student Choir, gave 
a sacred concert in Holy Angels’ Church, Buffalo, N. Y. The Very 
Reverend J. E. Ronan, D.D., professor of sacred music at St. 
Augustine’s Seminary, Toronto, and director of the St. Michael's 
Cathedral Sanctuary Choir, directed some of the sanctuary choir 
work and delivered a lecture—‘*The Reform Movement in Church 
Music.’’ Dr. Ronan is one of the outstanding authorities in Canada 
and the United States on church music. 


The Japanese Children’s Choir of the Maryknoll School, 
Seattle, Washington, has aroused wide attention by its devotional 
chanting of the Church’s liturgical melodies. Although the children 
are all under twelve years of age, they have been trained to sing the 
Proper and the Ordinary of the Mass. The Reverend John C. Mur- 
ret, M.M., superior of the Maryknoll mission, directs them. While 
in 1920 only one Japanese Catholic adult was found in Seattle, 
7 the Sunday Mass brings out an attendance of over three 

undred. 





The music department of Duquesne University recently is- 
sued a pamphlet in which announcement it made of the establish- 
ment of a new complete course ‘‘for the purpose of training or- 
ganists and choir directors in Catholic church music.’’ Till now 
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there existed in this country no superior school of- ecclesiastical 
music where organists and choir directors could get a complete 
training from harmony to composition, from music history to 
musical aesthetics, from church liturgy to choir training. This new 
foundation will be welcomed by all who are in sympathy with 
the reform movement for better music in our churches, according 
to the wishes and command of the Church authorities. 


Organists in this country are finding it necessary more and 
more to seek instruction in Gregorian chant. For their recent meet- 
ing the members of the Southern California Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists had invited Mr. Ernest Douglas to ad- 
dress them on “Plainsong and its Modes.”” The noted organist and 
teacher explained the twelve scales used in plainsong, how the 
character of the mode is established, the disposition of melody, 
transposition, and summarized the simple rules for guidance in 
plainsong accompaniment so as to preserve its unity of color and 
uniformity of character. Of especial interest were his remarks on 
how the wonderful store of particularly Irish, Scandinavian, 
French, and even Russian folksongs was founded mainly upon 
plainsong. 


Pope Pius XI has given an order that henceforth a religious- 
liturgical program for the benefit of the sick be broadcast on all 
Sundays and holidays at 11 a.m. by the Vatican radio station. The 

rogram consists of the reading of the Mass texts of the day in 
toa. French and Italian, a short homily from the Fathers as a 
commentary on the Gospel, and a meditation from the Lives of 
the Saints. Three liturgical musical numbers conclude the pro- 
gram. A number of sick people had requested the Holy Father to 
make this concession in the favor of the sick of Rome. The offi- 
cial announcement from the Vatican in granting this request makes 
it clear, however, that listening in to these messages cannot be con- 
sidered a substitute for the attendance at holy Mass on Sundays 
and holidays of obligation. 


The January number of the Downside Review, published by 
Downside Abbey, Bath, England, contains a very enlightening 
article on ““The Music of the Roman Rite’’ from the pen of Dom 
Gregory Murray. The writer traces the history of church music in 
England during the past century and recounts the efforts of such 
men as Bishops Ullathorne and Hedley toward a reform of the 
then decadent art in that country. 
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Cardinal Verdier, archbishop of Paris, has given orders that 
henceforth, on the occasion of pontifical ceremonies in the metro- 
politan cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris, a temporary altar will 
be prepared at the cross-section of the grand nave and the transept 
so that it will be in better view of the faithful. The permanent 
main altar of Notre Dame is at the end of the choir. The vast 
dimensions of the nave and sanctuary, combined with the soft 
lighting effected by the medieval glass windows, prevents the faith- 
ful following with close attention the progress of the ceremonies. 

As the Blessed Sacrament is not to be reserved on the tem- 
porary altar and no tabernacle is necessary, the altar will be placed 
in such a position that the clebrant faces the congregation through- 
out the Mass. For this reason he will not have to turn about when 
chanting the Pax vobis, the Orate fratres and the Ite missa est. 

The innovation was tried out at Christmas and pronounced 
a great success, giving full satisfaction to the people and at the 
same time preserving the majesty of the ceremony. This reform 
is a renewal of an ancient practice of the primitive Church. 


The Ordinary of the diocese of Regensburg, Germany, decreed 
that priests and people should make special efforts to preserve the 
old religious customs that for many centuries have been in vogue 
during the ecclesiastical year. The present tendency to let these 
beautiful practices fall into desuetude is deplored by the Ordinary, 
because with that much of the religious spirit of the faithful is 
lost. Priests are exhorted to explain to their people the meaning 
of these customs whenever occasion offers. The compiling and 
preservation of all popular religious practices and songs will be 
discussed in one of the Priests’ Diocesan Conferences of the cur- 
rent year. 


The Exhibit for Christian Art, held in Milan, was opened 
by a Study-Week on Liturgy and Arts. The introductory lecture 
by P. G. Berilacqua dealt with ‘‘Liturgy and Beauty.”” The speaker 
explained why a merely aesthetic evaluation of the liturgy, as at- 
tempted by many modern infidel artists, must be rejected as un- 
worthy of the house of God. Liturgy is the representation of the 
life of Christ in symbol and in sacramental reality; the element of 
beauty is a necessary ingredient in all Christian art, but may never 
be over-emphasized. Consequently, only artists, who have acquired 
a thorough religious grasp of the liturgy, are fitted for religious 
art. ‘“The ecclesiastical art according to the mind of Cardinal Fede- 
rigo Borromeo and “Relations between art and liturgy’’ were topics 
of further lectures during the week. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


SOME PECULIAR LITURGICAL CUSTOMS 


Dear O. F.:—I am sending you a note on some unusual liturgical prac- 
tices in my home parish Diekirch, G. D. of Luxemburg. The liturgy of 
the Roman Missal was very exactly followed there; how it came about 
that we had those conditions I do not know. The church was in former 
times a Franciscan church; that might account for it. I thought this 
would interest you and your readers. ORATE Fratres is really a beautiful 
and instructive review; it exceeds my expectations by far. We readers 
see only the beautiful result and enjoy it; it takes the editors, I suppose, 
te see the difficulties and labors such work requires. The Lord be their 
reward! 
Yours sincerely in the Lord, 
URsuLIneE SISTER. 
Following is the note: 


After the ceremonies of Good Friday, as given in the Roman Missal, 
took place the burial of the crucifix. For this the altar in the aisle of 
the Gospel side of the church, on which the Blessed Sacrament had been 
kept for adoration on Holy Thursday, was used. After the priests had 
bared the altars, this one was also stripped of all flowers and candles; 
they took the crucifix that had been used during the usual ceremonies, 
and, with the acolytes, went in procession to the said side altar. Here 
they sang in plainchant, alternately with 2 few members of the choir, 
several responsories adspted from those of the Office of Holy Week. 
The first one was especially impressive: “Jerusalem luge et erue te vesti- 
bus jucunditatis, induere cineres et cilicios quia in te occisus est Salvator 
Israel. Ululate pastores et clamate, aspergite vos cinere. Quia in te occisus 
est Salvator Israel.” Its melody agreed perfectly with the meaning. There 
was another one: “Ecce quomodo moritur justus .. .” And a third: 
“Sepulto Domino signatum est monumentum . . .” Before the singing 
of the third one the priest placed the crucifix on the altar and a heavy 
purple curtain shutting off the whole apse of the aisle was closed. On 
Good Friday and on Holy Saturday people went to pray before the holy 
sepulcher. For us little children, perhaps for the grown-up, too, there 
was a very peculiar feeling to kneel and pray before the big purple curtain. 

There was also an unusual ceremony for the resurrection, very early 
on Easter Sunday. At four o'clock, after the ringing of the first bell, 
the priests in their ornate vestments and the acolytes went to the holy 
sepulcher and recited a part of the Breviary, exactly what, I cannot tell, 
we could hear only an indistinct murmuring that lasted about fifteen 
minutes. Then the priests drew the curtain away, took the holy cross, 
and the whole congregation went in procession three times around the 
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church repeating all the time the decade of the first glorious mystery 
of the rosary. The doors of the church were kept closed in the mean- 
time. When the priests came in the procession to the church door, they 
knocked at it with the arm of the cross, singing the verse: “Affollite 
portas principes vestras et elevamini portae aeternales et introibit Rex 
gloriae.” From the inside the choir answered: “Quis est iste Rex gloriae?” 
And the priests went off to continue the procession. The third time, how- 
ever, they answered to the “Quis est .. .” with “Dominus virtutum ipse 
est Rex gloriae.” Then, of a sudden, all the big doors flew wide open, 
and a terrible noise, in imitation of the earthquake, started on the empo- 
rium. It sounded as if that whole part of the church was coming down. 
(Beinahe so bunt wie die Echternacher Springprozession, werden Sie den- 
ken). At the same time the organ set in with full power. For a minute, 
till the tumult was over, the priests halted in the rear of the church, 
then they intoned the Te Deum which the whole choir continued. It 
never sounded quite so enthusiastic and mighty as at the dawn of Easter 
Sunday. The priests meanwhile came slowly up the nave to the main 
altar, the deacon placed the cross on the Gospel side, and when the Te 
Deum was over they went to the sacristy to prepare for High Mass. 

In a village of our neighborhood there was a special addition to the 
blessing of the palms on Palm Sunday. After the blessing the whole con- 
gregation went in procession around the church. Before the church a 
crucifix was placed on the ground on a carpet between candles. At the 
return of the procession all grouped around the cross, the priest taking 
his stand at its feet. When the last “Gloria, laus, et honor tibi sit Rex 
Christe Redemptor” was sung, the priest first threw a palm twig (box- 
tree) toward the cross, the Mass-servants and the people then did the 
same. Under the singing of the “Ingrediente Domino . . .” the procession 
formed again and entered the church. 


. 
BOOK REVIEWS 


VON CHRISTLICHEM SEIN UND LEBEN. By Dom Ildefons Herwegen, 

O.S.B., Abbot of Maria Laach. Sankt Augustinus-Verlag, Berlin S. W. 

11, Hallesches Ufer 15. 1931. 212 pp. Boards; RM. 4.80. 

Anyone who has even cursorily kept abreast of the times knows 
that we are living in a decadent epoch. Ever since the breakdown of 
modern civilization in the World War, things have been going from bad 
to worse because of a misconception of what is true and abiding in the 
values that had been set upon modern institutions and standards. As 
Waldo Frank wrote some time ago, “We have embraced the superstitious 
dogmatisms of science with its benefits, and servilely submitted to a 
rationale (called Pragmatism) of enslavement to the external order of 
industrial expansion whose superficial comforts drug us and unman us.” 
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Even the religions outside the one fold of Christ are disintegrating. While 
many are given to brooding over the increasingly uncertain events of the 
past fifteen years, it is refreshing to find Abbot Herwegen emphasizing 
the optimism of those Christians who are really united with Christ, for 
these, looking forward to a resurrection with Christ, cannot be down- 
cast nor succumb. He conveys the message that the spirit of Christ must 
animate corporate humanity, and that inasmuch as material and human 
values have been found sadly wanting, the eternal and abiding must be 
sought out. 


As another observer of the trend of the times has recently said, 
““We must now choose between three great standards of value: the ancient 
spiritual authorities, the desired and established institutions of man, and 
the facts of the cosmos. They are the three categories which the human- 
ists have recently classified as the religious, the human, and the natural.” 
But Abbot Herwegen, pointing to the battle that is going on between 
materialism and naturalism on the one hand, and living Christianity on 
the other, makes it plain that instead of going back to primitive Christi- 
anity, its realization of the eternal values as actual life values must 
simply be rediscovered and recognized as being with us today. If that 
is done, then the militant and aggressive materialism and naturalism must 
be overcome sooner or later. Thus it becomes clear that the work of 
Catholic Action really is the activity of forming the human spirit through 
the spirit of Christ. The times must be impregnated with the idea that 
betterment, true advancement, a lifting up of mankind to the divine 
can be accomplished only through and in Christ. As the learned abbot 
says in the Foreword, “It is the Church which unites us to Christ to 
form one body by means of the stream of divine life which gushes forth 
from the fount of Baptism. That is our being with and in Christ. And 
grounded in Him our activity must turn into energetic Christian living.” 

How this being a Christian is to work out in actual Christian living, 
Abbot Herwegen indicates especially in the first of the eight discourses 
that make up the book. He answers such questions as “What is the spirit 
of Christ?” and “How does the spirit of Christ operate in us?” There- 
upon he points out the means by which the human spirit is to be formed 
through the spirit of Christ. The living Christian is made to realize that 
he is at the threshold of a new spiritual world, in the formation of which 
he is called to cooperate. 

The discourses are primarily addressed to the educated, most of them 
having been given at various times during the past ten years before 
organizations of academicians and teachers. While all of them afford an 
insight into the means of uniting man in the one body of Christ, thus 
consecrating the world to God, this is especially brought out in the dis- 
course already mentioned and in “The Sanctification of Human Society 
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through the Church,” “The Catholic Cultural Ideal,” “Holy Scripture 
in the Liturgy of the Church,” and “The Interior World of the Christian 


Artist. RCB 


ome. A Class Manual in Moral Philosophy. By Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., 

§.T.D., Professor of Philosophy in the ee of St. Charles Borromeo, 

Columbus, Ohio. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 1930. xiii-302 pp. Cloth Rede $2.00 net. 

When confronted with the difficult task of bringing home the fun- 
damental principles of Christian Ethics clearly and convincingly to our 
young collegians, a solid and practical text is always welcome. Father 
Glenn has admirably supplied a distinct need in this direction. He covers 
the entire classic field of general, social and individual ethics, but does 
not fail to bring in the ethical problems of our own times as well. His 
manual is strikingly clear, always to the point, and enriched with 
illustrative material and problems that should quickly arouse the lasting 
interest of the tyro. RRS 


CATECHISM FOR BEGINNERS. THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM, Nos. 
1 and 2. By Rev. E. M. Deck. With explanations. Rauch & Stoeckl 
Printing Co., 567 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. For Beginners, 64 pp.; 
No. 1, 64 pp.; No. 2, 128 pp. 1930. Heavy paper bound. 

Father Deck’s series of Catechisms at present consists of three book- 
lets. The first, for beginners, is intended for the first and second grades. 
It is also very useful in instructing children, who cannot attend the 
parochial school, during the Sunday School hour. It contains the prayers 
children should memorize, instructions on holy Mass together with ap- 
propriate prayers, and the prayers for Confession and Communion. Many 
apt illustrations accompany the text. 

No. 1 of the Baltimore Catechism is intended for pupils in the 
third, fourth and fifth grades. It repeats many of the prayers of the first 
book and has instructions on others in addition. Besides it contains the 
manner of serving at Mass. 

No. 2 is more complete regarding explanations and is intended for 
children from the sixth grade up. One cannot but feel with Father Deck 
that children who have completed this series of Catechisms will have a 
very thorough knowledge of the teachings of the Church. 


LITTLE LORD. Some Thoughts of a Little Red-Haired Child. Rhymed and 
pictured by Sister Caterina, O.P. Eight original drawings reproduced in 
color. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Quarto. Heavy paper, $0.40. 

This beautiful book, illustrated with eight full-page colored draw- 
ings, has been prepared for children. The pictures and a corresponding 
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series of short poems tell the little boy or girl of various things « 
Lord did during His life as a child. The idea behind the book is incul- 
cating in children from infancy a love for and an intimacy with 
divine Child of Nazareth. Catholic parents, in procuring at least one copy 
of the book for their children, will be sure to delight them; and if 
will read the rhymes aloud, will also instruct them. 

R. C. B. 


MY MISSAL. A New Explanatory Missal for the Sundays and Principal Fez 
of the Year with an Appendix of Devotion. Introduction and Liturgic; 
Notes by the Rt. Rev. Abbot F. Cabrol, O.S.B. P. J. Kenedy and 
44 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 1931. xlviii-595 pp. Large Type 
tion. Imitation Leather, $1.75. 

Many people voice the complaint that they cannot use a Missal 
when at Mass because the print of most English Missals is too small for 
their weak and tired eyes to read with ease in the dim light of most of; 
our churches. This edition of My Missal, in large type, has been pub> 
lished solely to meet this objection and make for clearer and easier 
ing. Nor has the enlarging of the type appreciably increased the size ¢ 
thickness of the book. It is therefore the same Sunday Missal as befe 
printed in clear and easily legible type, with the same practical intro=) 
ductory pages that make it possible for any ordinary intelligent person 
to know how to use and appreciate a Missal in a very short time. 

R. R. S. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE SICK. By Mary G. Cardwell, M.D. 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 7 and 8 Lower Abbey St., Dublin.” 
Pamphlet, 20 pp. : 


A history of Catholic hospitals, prefaced by a statement on the 
general attitude of the Church towards disease and healing. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to 
The Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude more 
extensive notice later. 


VERLAG VON FRANZ BORGMEYER, Hildesheim, Germany: Die Seelsorge. 
Zweimonatsschrift fiir Pfarr- und Vereins-Praxis unter Besonderer Be- 
riicksichtigung der Seelsorgehilfe. Herausgegeben von der Freien Vereini-— 
gung fiir Seelsorgehilfe. 80 pp. 4.50 Marks per half year. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 524-544 N. Milwaukee St., Mil- 7 
waukee, Wisconsin. Rev. Jos. J. Pierron: Ave Maria Hymnal. Volume ~ 
II (Liturgical Section). A Collection of the Liturgical Chants Required © 
for Services on Week Days. Arranged Chiefly for the Use of Children’s 
Choirs, both in the Vatican and Mensurated Settings. 1931. 159 pp. 
pare Binding. $0.56 (Voice), and $3.50 (Organ Book, bound in | 

oth). 

CATHOLIC MEDICAL MISSION BOARD, 8 and 10 West Seventeenth St., 
New York, N. Y.: The Catholic Medical Mission Manual. 1931. 28 pp. 4% 
Pamphlet, 25 cents postpaid. 
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